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THE SEASON. 
The weather thus far through the month of 
May hasbeen drier than we ever recollect to 
It is now the 23rd of the month, 
and we have had but two showers, neither of 


' which were sufficient to penetrate the earth 


more than an inch or two; the consequence of 


| which is, that those who were so unfortunate as 
' not to have their grounds ploughed last fall, are 


unable to do so now, unless they be sande. 


) This necessarily puts back all the operations of 


persons who are thus sitnated; for it would be 
an entire waste of time and méans to plough te- 
nacious soils under present circumstances, as it 
would be impossible to pulverize them so as to 
render them available for agricultural purposes. 





The science of agriculture, ‘like all others, fs 
replete with debatable points. ‘Though there are 
belonging to it certain well established principles, 
on which most all enlightened practical as well 
as scientific farmers agree, still there are others, 
and not a few in number, on which diversity of 
opinions exist. ‘This is the natural result of that 
love of opinion which all of us more or less are 
addicted to. Frequently we meet with those 
who, with the pertinacity with which the Medes 
and Persians adhered to their laws, insist upon 
their own notions as the law-agricultural, and 
which probably have nobetter fuundation for their 
validity than a solitary successful experiment, 
which possibly may have been referrible to any 
other cause than the assigned one. The more 
enlightened portion of husbandmen, however, 
maintain, with all proper regard to common sense, 
that all substances, plaster excepted, intended to 
act either as nutriment to vegetation, or as stimu- 
Nants to nutritive substances, should be turned 
‘Rader, s0 as to save to the land those volatile 

| ** which would otherwise be lost by evapora- 





tion if left exposed to atmospheric’ influence. 
These continue to pass off whilever vegetable 
decomposition is going on in the form of gases. 
If then there be any thing in them calculated to 
sustain or promote the growth of plants, it neces- 
sarily follows that a just economy of the farmer’s 
resources would teach him to husband them, and 
it must appear obvious that the only way to do so 
is to turn all coarse or unfermented manure un- 
der the soil, thus subjecting it there to the process 
of decomposition and securing to it the benefit re- 
sulting from its gaseous parts, which, by becom- 
ing incorporated in the superincumbent soil, are 
rendered available as food for plants and are ta- 
ken up as such by them. 





We regret to find by the last Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, that the legislature of Virginia adjourned 
without coming tobeneficial action ypon the me- 
morial addressed to them by the agricultural con-. 
vention which was recently holden in th at an- 
cient commonwealth. The committee on agri- 
culture after having had the subject under con- 
sideration for several weeks obtained leave to be 
discharged from the further considerativn of the 
memorial. To us it has often appeared strange 
that legislative bodies without respect to local- 
ities, manifested so suicidal an indifference to 
the welfare of the first interest of the country— 
we mean the farming interest, and this we have 
always considered the more strange, as most of 
our legislative bodies are composed of majori- 
ties of agriculturists. That so enlightened a bo- 
dy asa Virginian legislature should have permit- 
ted a committee raised expressly to husband so 
important a branch of industry, to retire from 
the fulfilment of its duty, is certainly to be deep- 
ly deplored, because the example may prove 
contagious, and thus extending to other sister de- 
liberative assemblies increase the disastrous con- 
sequences neces:arily resulting from the guard- 
ians of the public weal sacrificing the first and 
noblest occupation of man, and the primary and 
most vital department of human economy, 

Parties it has been affirmed by eminent wri- 
ters are essential tothe preservation and cor- 
rection of governments, In the abstract they 
are doubtless so; but still they milly receive 


pirations, as to carry their views byond that 
healthful action 80 necessaty to the. 
public welfare and advance individual prosperity 
and happiness. It is said that vicious Iégislation 
is worse than none, and we think we may venture 
on the assertion, that the convétse of this’ propo- 
sition is equally tenable. ‘To decline to legislate, 
when legislation is requisite, is equally as perni- 
cious in its tendencies as to legislate over-much. 
That the farming interest do batically re- 


condition of a large portion of our lands in the 
old states ; from the desolating effect of emigra- 
tion, which is severing the ties of centuries and is 
sending the industrious and, away 
from the land of their birth, to seek for homes 
beyond the walks of civilization, ‘and from the 
impoverished condition of many who still off 

to the scenes where their forefathers dwelt. Why 
then is this indiffetends?’ Why should those 
who have the strength in their own hands suffer 
their agents to sacrifice their interests by cold 
neglect? There is no good reason either for 
the one or the other, and we do most fervently 
hope that every farmer and planter will take the 
subject seriously into consideration and act. ac- 
cording to the dictates of his sober and dispas- 
sionate judgment. That the memorial of the late 
agricultural convention in Virginia failed of be~ 
ing met in that spirit of enlightened comity. to 
which it was entitled, should not deter farther 
exertions. On the contrary it should arouses 
feeling of indignation that would ensure success 
to future efforts. 





BUCKINGHAM. 

The owner of the splendid young Durham bull, 
Buckingham, who purposes sending him on a 
journey of amorous pilgrimage to Kentucky, 
gives us the following as his admeasurement. 


Feet Inches 
Height - - - =  * 4 % 
Circumference ofknee - - 1 4 
Breadth atScapula  =- - = & Sh 
From haunch’bone to pelvis = - @ 3 
« tail or sacrum todorsal bone, - 5. Bj. . 
Around the belly, = = 9 = 1 Brew 





such direction and become so venal in their as- 
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quire assistance, is manifest from the ‘exhausted a 






red by his present owner under facilities of con- 
tiexion and standing, which afforded him pre-em- 


c.. - fimemit advantages of selection, such indeed as are 


rarely gnjoyed individual, being an Ea- 
= 2S riya pa son of one of the nobil- 
|. ity. Intending to return to Eusope in the fall for 
" gghort. time, and having located himself in a part 
of Virginia not congenial to emigrant caitle, he 
hadatfirst determined on selling him with his 
other imported sigck; but on subsequent reflec- 
‘tion he finds himself unable to reconcile his mind 
to part with an animal on which he had so prided 
himeclf, whose fine strain, form, and immense ca- 
pacity for transmitting his kind, had so attached 
him to him, and he has therefore concluded to 
send him to Kentacky for a few months in order 
te permit the liberal and enlightened breeders. of 

that enterprising state, to avail themselves of an 


F nity of a cross from this “high-reaching 
tham.” He will be sent to Lexington, 
"where he will remain until the return from Eu- 
rope ofhis public spirited and enthusiastic own- 
ér.. As we take a deep interest in the improvement 
of the breed of catile of our country, we sin- 
cerely hope, as we believe he will, that this young 
aspirant for favor will find the gentler sex in the 
state whither he is destned to go, will lend a wil- 
ling ear to his suits of love withal. 


‘DISEASES OF ‘SHEEP. 
By David Low, Professor of Agriculture, &c. 
THE ROT. 


The diseases of these valuable creatures are 
sometimes of a very formidable nature, and baffle 
ail the means of remedy which are known to us. 
Of these diseases the most dreaded is rot, which 
often extends over whole districts of country. 

At is known that this disease is favoured or pro- 
duced by a humid state of the soil and atmos- 
phere. It is in wet seasons that it prevails the 
most, and is the most fatal. By draining land 
the tendency to it is lessened or taken away.— 
Often sheep are rotted by pasturing on the wet 
parts of the farm, whereas, if kept from these 
parts they remain free from disease. Nay, a 
single sheep that has a disposition to pick up its 

in moist places will die, while the others 
will not be affected. 

The animal affected does not all at once show 
symptoms of disease ; for sometimes it remains a 
considerable time in apparent health, and long 
after it has been removed from the place of in- 

» fection, droops and dies. Sheep are every year 
purtchésed in seeming health, and yet after a time 
are fe to be affected. A moist and éven 
‘autumn is dreaded above all things by 
«the owner of sheep; for the seeds of infection 

- are then often spread to appear in the following’ 

spring; or-efter the lapse of a long period. 


OO aly oe 


fea THE FARMER 
f 


The of rotten I 
to all shepherds. ‘The animal becomes emaciat- 
ed, its eyes become dull and glassy, a black 
purging generally ‘thes place, the wool on being 

lied comes readily away from the skin, the 

becomes fetid, and the urine is small in 
quantity and high coloured. As the disease pro- 
ceeds, the skin is marked with spots, and the 
emaciation increases continually, until the sheep 
dies. In short, the term rot expresses truly the 
state of the animal. ‘The discase proceeds with 
various degrees of rapidity ; sometimes it attacks 
the entire flock suddenly, and so:netimes its pro- 
gress is gradual, and it affects only a given num- 
ber of individuals. Graziers often avail them- 
selves of the period of the animals beginning to 
decline, to rid themselves of an infected stock. 
During the first period of being tainted, the 
sheep have frequently a strong tendency to feed, 
and if killed in time, the flesh may not be per- 
ceptibly affected, 

In all cases of rot, the disease is accompanied 
by a morbid state of the liver. During the pro- 
gress of it, the fluke, a small animal, Fasciola 
hepatica, appears on the parts connected with 
the liver and the gall-bladder. At first the num- 
ber of these creatures is small, but asthe disease 
advances they increase, and before death are 
generally very numerous.. In the last stage of 
this disease they have extended to the stomach 
and other parts, 

Frequently the disease terminates favorably, 
the inflammatory action going off without de- 
stroying the parts. But even in this case, the 
teint is rarely removed, and years afterwards, 
when the animal has been fattened and killed, 
the liver has been found to be diseased, the 
flukes being in great numbers. 

The best preventive of rot is to render the 
soil dry; hence, on all sheep pastures, the impor- 
tance of draining. But should the disease, in 
spite of all precautions, appear, then we should, 
without loss of time, remove the sheep to a drier 
pasture, and supply them liberally with proper 
food. It is only, however, in the early stages of 
the disease, that a change of food will usually a- 
vail. If the disease has proceeded toa consider- 
able extent, even though it should not have e- 
vinced itself by any great change in the external 
appearance of the flock, the animals will often 
perish hourly amidst the most wholesome food 
with which they can be supplied. 

Of all the medicines that have been proposed 
for this fatal disease, salt alone is that whose 
virtue has been established by any satisfactory 
testimony. The beneficial effect of salt in the 
prevention and even cure of rot, has been con- 
firmed by the observation of farmers in this and 
other countries. 

Salt indeed will not in all cases prevent or 
cure the disease ; for sometimes the tendency to 
it from particular causes, is too strong to be 
counteracted, and, when it bas once attacked 
the flock, too violent in its progress to be arrest- 
ed. But though salt is not a specific, it is the 
best means of remedy with which we are ac- 
quainted, y 
 Wfsak’be placed near the animals in troughs 
or on flat stones, they ‘will eagerly lick it; and 





‘When disease threatens them, it may be given to 
‘them in any quantity in which they will consume 


it; for itis then seen that they are obeying a nay 
tural instinct, in having recourse to the 
and ina wet season when disease may be appre- 
bended, no one should grudge the trouble of so 
cheap and simple a precaution. 
Much has been written upon the subject of 
this disease, but all that has been written, has 
nearly left us where we were with regard to the 
remedy. 
It bad been long known that wetness of the 
soil, however produced, gave rise to rot; that 
the best preventive was pasturing on dry ground 
and giving sufficient fond, and that the best reme- 
dy where disease appeared was a change of 
ture. To these results of old experience is to 
be added, the using of salt. 


[From the Albany Cultivator.] 


COMPOST. 

There are two ways of making a compost, or 
mixture of earth with manure. Agreeably to one 
method, a mound ig formed in the barn yard or 
near it, consisting of alternate beds of manure 
and earth; when the manure has fermented, the, 
mass is turned over with the spade and partially 
mixed. After a tenewal and subsidence of fer- 
mentation, the materials are again turned over 
with a spade, and more thoroughly blended te- 
gether. The compost is then drawn out and 
spread on the field. 

The other way of mixing earth with manure, 
is much less laborious and expensive, and is 
thought to be, in many respects, more advantage- 
ous. The method is this, Jn the Spring of the 
year, draw out afl the manure, including straw, 
corn stalks, cobs and all other coarse materials 
fit for the purpose, into the field ; spread it, and 
turn the whole under the soil, from six to twelve 
inches deep, with the plough. In order to have. 
the work well done, one or more persons must 
follow the plough, and with a rake, or hoe, or 
fork, place the coarse manure in the bottom.of 
thé furrow. 

When the manure is not spread over the whole. 
of the field, as in common cases, and the coarse 
materials cover a still less portion of it, one, per-— 
son is sufficient to follow the plough. But when 
a lot is entirely covered with coarse mantre, two 
followers will be required, and even three if the., 
business is not properly arranged. The follow- 
ing regulation will save the labor of one hand, by 
rendering unnecessary the passing and re-pass- 
ing of the rakers, which the method, suggested 
by our first thoughts, would require. The first, 
raker must set in after the plough, and continue 
his course; when the plough has performed one 
bout, the second raker begins his course. The’ — 
first raker upon completing his round will stop: 
for he wiil find the furrow here filled with ma- 
nure by his companion ; but his stop will not be 
long, for the team will be close upon him, bare- 
ly allowed time to step aside and permit it to 
pass; when he again sets in with his rake or hoe’ 
or fork. In this way the business will be con-, 
ducted with great regularity and to the best ad-. 
vantage. og 

When the manure has been thus buried a" 
der ground, it is usual to plant corn in the field” 
that plants may be present to partake of the food. 
which the manure furnishes during its decom- 





position, and also, to keep the field” constantly 
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dacing vilaable crops. In autumn after thie 
coutiage sréd, the soil is turnéd over with the 
plough, and the assistance of the harrow, the de- 
composed manure and the soil are well mixed 
together. The compost is now perfected and 
the field is in a state of preparation for winter 


“To this method, it has been objected, that the 

gases, which first escape during the fermentation 
of manure, are poisoncus to plants, and that their 
disengagement should be effected, in places 
where they could not exert their efforts injurious- 
ly. The results of several experiments which I 
have made, would appear to speak a different 
1 from this. 

‘excavated a spot in my garden, about a foot 
deep, and filled it half full with clean wheat 
straw; over this was thrown the soil which had 
been displaced, and melon seeds were planted. 

‘The froit was the largest and best I had ever 
raised. Upon examination, I found that the 
straw had undergone a thorough decomposition. 

Another spot in the garden | trenched, to the 
depth of two feet, and deposited in it manure 
from the horse stable six inches deep, and then 
filled the trench with the soil which had been 
thrown out. On this bed were sown parsnip 
seeds ; when the roots had attained the size of a 

quill, I dug some of them up. The roots 
passed straight down to the manure, and at 
this depth, which was eighteen inches, they were 
of two thirds of their size at the surface; the 
roots when dug for the table, were rather long 
than large, and they were excellent. 

I excavated another spot in my garden, three 
feet in diameter and a foot deep, and threw in 
fresh manure from the horse stable, without any 
admixture of straw, to the depth of six inches 
after it was pressed down. In the centre of the 
manure I placed a stake two inches in diameter, 
and completed the filling up with damp clay well 
stamped down witha spade. The stake was 
then withdrawn, and the hole, having the capa- 
city of about a pint, was filled with garden mould; 
in this were planted two kinds of corn. The 
stalks of these plants were not large; but, from 
the first, they preserved a healthy color, and each 
one produced a fair ear. The particulars of this 
experiment were so arranged as to cause the 
gases evolved from the manure, to act with the 
greatest force on the tender roots of the corn 
plants as they became developed ; and when we 
consider the effects of the extreme drought 
which prevailed last summer, and that the roots 
of these plants were confined to about a pint of 
fertile earth, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
manure supplied them with wholesome nourish- 
ment, rather than concentrated poison. If coarse 
manure be but thinly covered over with earth, 
the soil will be too puffy and dry to produce 
healthy plants, but I can assert from repeated 
observations, that the hottest kinds of manure, 
buried a few inches deep, warm the soil and give 
additional vigor to vegetation, as well in the gar- 
dens as in the fields. 





Gapes in chickens.—On the subject of disease 
of chickens called the gapes, a writer remarks; 
“On the dissection of chickens dying of this dis- 


| a 





alf an inch in length, and the size of a small | er, 


cambric needle; on the first glance, they would 
likely be mistaken for blood vessels. These 
worms may be dislodged and the disease pues 
the introduction of tobacco smoke inte them 
until. the chicken becomes insensible; in this 
state it will remain for 1 or 2 minutes. The op- 
eration may be repeated at pleasure, without en- 
dangering the life. The first application will usu- 
ally produce the death or expulsion of the 
worms, andthe removal of the affection—the se- 
cond always. 





{From the Boston Advertiser.} 
BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


We have already published an interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Isnard, on the subject of the manu- 
facturing of the Beet Root Sugar. We now pub- 
lish another letter on the same subject, address- 
ed by him to the President of the Agricultural 
Society, in answer to some inquiries made by 
the officers of that society, which will be found 
deserving of notice. —Daily Adv. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Society for promoting Agri- 
culture, held 9th April, 1886 :— 

The President sent to the board a letter of in- 
troduction from Gen. Deafborn to him, (of the 
French Consul, Mr. Isnard,) with a view to the 
introduction of the Sugar Beet, and the mode of 
extracting the Sugar. 

Voted, That the subject be referred to the 
President and Mr. Gray. 

A copy of the record. 
BENJ. GUILD, Sec’ry. 

In accordance with the above vote, the com- 
mittee therein named, have had an interview 
with Mr. Isnard; and the following interesting 
letter upon the subject of the manufacturing of 
Sugar from the white, or Sugar Beet, so called, 
has been received from him. The committee 
learning that this subject has of late created con- 
versation amongst the farmers and others, have 
been induced to give publicity to Mr. Isnard’s 
letter, previously to yr | it to the board of 
Trustees, whose meeting stands adjourned to the 
14th inst. Those of the Trustees to whom said 
letter has been communicated, approve of its im- 
mediate publication. 

Sir,—As you have expressed a wish that the 
cultivators of this country might be generally in- 
formed .of the principal observations made in 
France upon the culture of the sugar beet, and also 
what benefits they might derive by the making 
of Sugar ; and for my own part being desirous of 
fulfilling the promise I made to the public, in my 
first communication on the above subject, to give 
further information when called for; | have now 
the honor to transmit to you the following, which 
appears to me sufficient for the present, being 
ready at any time to enlarge on the subject, if 
required. 

The variety of beet to which the sugar manu- 
facturers now give the preference, is the white 
Beet, (Beta alba,) imperted into France from 
Germany; next to it is the yellow Beet,( Lulea ma- 
jor.) The first ought to be preferred.in this cli- 





ease, it will be found, that the trachia (or wind 


mate, as it stands better against frost and rotting. 
















deal larger, more watery 
The choice of the tee not 
care ought to be. bestowed on the 


order to enhance and to perfect its sac o 





es for obtaining the . . 
Deep, light, rather sandy, but rich silt is re- 

quisite to raise an abundant crop of Beet of good: 

quality. Beets raised on a field newly 





Good re land, not marshy, bro 
planted with Beet, produces the mc 
roots. The transplanting has. been discontinued 
Las more expensive, less certain, and the you 
plants so transplanted producing roots less _per- 
fect in shape, a matter of some conseqt oe, OW- 
ing to the subsequent mechanical operation 
those roots are to be submitted to; 
ing to the aptness of the plant so 
rise out of the ground while growing, a 
causes a great loss to the _< turer 
since it has been proved by analysis thet the por- 
tion of the root so'ex to light and sir, 

from being so rich with suger as the part wh 
is under ground; hence the necessity of ho 












and earthing up the roots. Seeds ouglit to 
laid in rows al te feet apart, that distance will 
allow us to perform the weeding, the booing and 
the eartbing up easily, by means of a pr hoe 
or plough, drawn by a horse, now gen used 
in France. . ee 


The gathering offers nothing particular ; eare 
ought to be taken not to hart the roots; they. 
should be deprived of tbeir small fibrous roots, 
and also of all the green part of their top to 
wee the ag 4, oe bt stowing of a 
arge quantity of beet deserves the goa 
sideration, in order to prevent their eating fee 
if they vegetate the saccharine principles enter 
into new combinations, and — can no longer 
be obtained with the game profit. ac 

In Germany the leaves are carefully dried and 
used asa fodder for catile. In France the leaves 
not immediately used are left on the ground es a 
manure. 


have proved to contain salts detrimental to sugar, 
and which increaso the difficulty of obtaining 


and also ow- 


principle, and even facilitate the several process- 





The expenses attending the cultivation of one — 4 


acre of land planted with Beet, will vary —— rd~ . 
ing to circumstances; every farmer isto judge for 
himself. ; 
The quantity of Beet gathered on one acre 
will also vary even from $00 to 500 bushels. A 
respectable farmer of this country has asaured me, 
that 600 bushels would not be considered an ex- 
traordinary crop on a rich soil, and with proper 
management. Nothing in this remark ought te 
surprise us, for admitting the roots at 2 feet 
11,000 roots will be gathered on an acre. 
average weight of each may be $8 1-4]bs. {fn 
fact many will weigh as much as 8 Ibs. Jn the 
following calculations, I take for granted $50 
bushels as the average crop of one acre, 8 bush~ 
el of Beet to weigh 60 Ibs, ee. 
As to the benefits which a farmer will derive 
by the cultivation of one acre with Beet for the 





making of sugar, they can be stated as follows: © 


»~ 


“e.. 





od food for cattle, e 


Nat diy letivis, cc Teste value as ma- . 


s Total, $49 
_ Owing to the want of skill and experience, | 
admit at only 4 Ibs. the quantity of sugar obtain- 
1d, though 5 Ibs. is generally obtained, and even 
pme manufecturers obtain as much as 7 Ibs. of 
for every 100 Ibs. of beet. From this a- 
ought to be deducted about $5 for sundry 
fur manvfacturing purposes; also the 
of wood for fuel. The several 
will be performed by the farmer at his 
i e expenses for tools, apparatus, 
kee... can be valued at about $120; but should 
the works be enlarged 20 as to work a double or 
quantity, those expenses would by no 
increase in the ae ratio. 
id a company be formed to carry on con- 
the eaktivenicn and the manufacture of su- 
ona large scale, other benefits would be de- 
—Ist. By the improving of a large tract of 
* By the refining of the sugar at a tri- 
» Sd. By the fattening 
Getting the most of sugar at 
porsible, by being enabled to 
of con nt superintendents. 
making use of labor-saving machines 
steam engines; all of which I am ready 
on application made to me. 
Jo my first communication en this svbject, | 
have stated, that the pumice of beet was a better 
food for caitle than beet in their natural state; 
o this assertion objections have been made; al- 
me, sir, to support my position by a few ob- 
ps more, inasmuch as they will impart a 
more correct knowledge of the benefits that can 
be expected by some new improvenent in the 
process of making the sugar of beet. 
By chemical analysis 100 Ibs. of beet root 
ie to confain 85 to 90 Ibs. of water, 6 to 11 
§. of angar, § to 2 Ibs. ligenous substance. Pec- 
‘tic acid, albumic, salis, earth, together 2 to 2} 
"Ths. The greater the proportion of water, the 
gs is the proportion of sugar. ‘The average 
tity of juice obtained from 100 Ibs. of beet 
is about 70 tbs.; the weight of the pumice left is 
$0 Ibe. The quantity of sugar extracted from 
the 100 Ibs. of good beet by these who are skill- 
ed. in the process, is now 7 lbs; but from 1 to 2 
Ibs. of it is mixed in the molasses; consequently 
the pumice is proportionably more rich in saccha- 
rine principle than the beet. In its natural state 
the beet holds 85 per cent of water; the juice 
obtained from it holds 63 Ibs. of water; then 
22 Ibs. of water remain in the 0 Ibs. of pu- 
mice; consequently in less proportion than jn 
the beet, This is not all, in the pumice the 
be is almost solidified, as it has been obser- 
) by the pectic acid, which is combined with 
it, and contributes in a great measure to render 
the ice so nutritious; if added to this, that 


fe 


_ Athly. 
expense 
service 


é - a pumice is ensily chewed and better digested, 


is not surprising that cattle relish it more than 


ae 


beet, and 
when fed upon it. 

The following is fact: the first year J manu- 
factured sugar in France, | offered the pumice 
for sale, for what mikkmen were pleased to give, 
they soon finding the benefit derived from it, of- 
fered more for it than for common beets. Wish- 
ing to ascertain what price tliey were wiling to 
pay for it, I asked as much as one half more than 
the price I paid for common beet (all by the weight) 
and yet found a sale for it. They said that 100 
Ibs, of pumice went further than an equal weight 
of beet; that they were saved the trouble of wash- 
ing and cutting them; that when feeding cows 
with pumice they could save the dry fuod they 
were obliged to give them, when feeding them 
with beet. 

Should these observations, for which I beg 
your indulgence, be in any way deemed benef- 
cial for the promotion of this new branch of ag- 
ricultural industry in this country, they are, sir, 
at your disposal for whatever circulation you 
may be pleased to give them. 

] have the honor to be, 
with the highest respect, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
MAX. ISNARD, 

French Vice Consul for Boston. 
To the Hon. L. Wiytnror. 
Boston, April, 15, 1836. 

SMALL FARMS. 

There is a great mistake among farmers. And 
that is, they covet’ too much land. Almost all 
our farms are probably from fonr to ten times too 
large. A fa mer neverfeels that he has got e- 
nough. He adds field to field, dyes not half sub- 
due or manure what he has get, and still warts 
more. One of the most productive and profita- 
ble farms | ever sawy contained but fourteen 
acres. {It was very much subdued.and improved 
and manured ; and the owner was what was call- 
eda very thrifty, if not a rich man, while his 
neighbor who skims over three hundred acres, 
and works full as hard, grows poor. By proper 
management | am satisfied every acre of land 
which is fit to raise cora pon canbe madeto yield 
one hundred bushels to the acre. Is it not bet- 
ter to putthe manure and care and labor upon it, 
and raise the one hundred bushels, than tospread 
the same over four acres, and thus drive away 
three or fonr of your sons tothe west? As things 
now are, what is the process? J will tell you 
A man owns one of our large farms. Its paid 
for. fle raises up a large family. The girls are 
married off, and he gives each one her portion. 
He himself, dies, and -his farm falls to his five 
sons. One of those five sons take the farm, and 
ugrees to pay the other sons their shares. They 
go off to the west and return no more. He un- 
dertakes by economy and industry to keep and 
send a fourth of its value to the west. By and 
by, he finds he cannot do it as fast as he agreed 
to do it. He goes to the Life Insurance Com- 
pary, Or somewhere else, mortgages his farm, 
and starts snew to pay ferit. All bis life he 
toils. pays interest, thinks the farmer has a very 
hard row to hoe, and it is net till pear the close 
of his life that he gets free from debt. When 





he dies, the same process has to be gone over a- 
gain, and every generation, we send four-fifths 





this is poor policy : and rs wonder that 
our farms are in any tolerable condition ; for 
their worth many times over has been sent away, 
to the west. If, instead of this, our farmers 
would divide up their farms, and make every 
acre yield all it can, onr towns would not-have 
the appearance of age and decay which many of 
them have. “Praise a great farm,” says the im- 
inortal poet of Rome, “but cultivate a little one.’ 

I have noticed that men as they grow old seem 
to want more land ; andseldom dv you find @ man 
who feels he has enovgh. 1 know they tale 
of the fertility of the west.and the b-autiful land 
to be found there, And Lknow too, that a young 
man going ont there, if he does not die under it 
will in afew years become thrifty. And why? 
The process is easily described. . He ; 
into the wilderness, purchasing his land, lives in. 
his log cabin, sleeps on the floor, or more likely 
upon the ground, eats upon a slab pinned up in- 
to the logs, and eats what comes to hand. work- 
ing early and late, and it would be wonderful in- 
deed if he did notgain property. . And so would 
he here. Leta young man take the poorest farm 
you can name, and labor on it as hard, and live 
jnst as he does al the west for fifteen-yeara, and 

e will berich here. It is not se much the land 
that makes the dfference, as it is the manner of 
living, between the west and the east. J was 
struck while riding in the stage, in listening to the 
conversation between two farmers, the one from 
Illinois, the other from the state of Maine. The 
western man was describing the fertility of the 
soil, contrasting it with New England. “ Why, 
how much corn can you raise to the acre?” aya’ 
our man from Maine. “ I can raise all of seventy 
bushels with all ease.” + And how much do you 
yet a bushel?” “Nige pence a bushel at my 
door.” Well,” says the Maine farmer, “1 
can raise three hundred bushels of potatoes on 
my land, and get twenty cents a bushel at my 
door.” “Ay, you have to dig them.” “True, 
aod don’t you have to pick and shell your corn, 
and after allget but twelve and « half centsa 
bushel, and only seventy bushels on an acre.” 1 
repeat it, with the same economy and the same 
industry, a young farmer here can get rich as easy 
as at the west. Wether they will practice equal 
economy is more than I cau say. But let the 
fashion once prevail of having smaller farms and 
having them better cultivated, and you will be 
surrounded by your own sons, instead of large 
landholders, and a floating population, who hire 
themselves out to cultivate it, and who have no 
iand.--Maine Farmer. 


COEN, GRASS SEEDS, MANGEL WURTZEL 
[From the Cultivator.] 

Sin—If anything in the following comma 
nication is worth publishing. it is at your service 

‘The 2 last years, corn has been raised in the 
fo lowing manner, on the Mohawk Flats, ner 
this city. If in grass, the land is plonghed an 
well harrowed, lengthwise of the furrow, with- 
out disturbing the sward. The ground is then 
prepared for planting. by being marked out 2¥ 
feet one way, and 8 feet the other. The last’ 
season, the field was rolled after being planted,” » 
with evident benefit, as it made it level.. When . 
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the corn is $inchos high the cultivator is passe 
igh both ways, and twice a erwards is u- 
ged in the same manner; no hills are made, but 
the ground iv kept level. Neither hand, hoe nor 
P are used, after the corn is planted. Fields 
mianured with coarse manure have beep tilled in 
the same manner. Corn tilled in this way is as 
tlean of weeds, as when filled iu the usual way; 
it is no more liable to be blown down, and the 
product is equally good. It saves a 
of hard labor, which is an expensive item in the 
usual culture of corn, Last October, 10 rods 
measured out, in 2 different places, in a corn-field 
on grass land—the one yielded 10, the other 9, 
bushels of ears. In one corn-field, after the late: 
dressing in Jaly,timothy and clover seed were 
sown, and in the fall the grass appeared to have 
taken as well as it had done in adjvining fields 

where it had been sown with oats, 
The following is the result of your Dutton 
corn with the common s yellow eight-rowed : 

: oz. 
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dr. oz.dr. 
measured | grain weighed cob? 
om saat te do it do Af 1 1} i 
do tight-rowed, do 10} 5 $do1 
do do do 


ton corn weighed 20 Ibs. The grain when shell- 
ed, weighed 15 lbs. 11 0z. The cobs weighed 
4\lbs. 4.0z.—The grain measured nearly nine 


quarts. 

Half a bushel of ears of theeight-rowed weigh- 
ed 20 Ibs. 11 oz. The grain weighed 17 Ibs. 
loz. The cobs weighed $lb.100z. The grain 
measured 9 quarts * 

Our grass seed is sown in the following man- 
ner:— 

After the oats or barley are about 4 inches 

high, the grass seed is sown, and a roller with a 
bush fastened behind it, is immediately pass- 
ed over the field, wnich covers the seed suffici- 
ently, and makes the field very level, withont in- 
joring the barley or oats, which in $ or 4 days 
are up as straight as ever. 
_- Last spring half an acre of lucerne was sown 
in this manner on barley, and when the winter 
commenced, it was thick as it could stand, and 
nearly two feet high, while the common red 
clover in the same field was only one-third of 
that height. 

On the same farm, the last season, 600 bush- 
els of mangel wurtzel were raised from half an 
acre and 8 perches of land, being at the rate of 
1,938 bushels per acre. The ground was manu- 
red with coxrse minure; 3 pounds of seed were 
sown 10 rows, 2 feet apart, and tilled with the 
cultivator only, ‘The hand weeding in the rows 
was amply compensated after midsummer, by 
the thinnings out, which kept 8 pigs till corn was 
ripe. ‘ihe expense of cultivation was abont the 
same as if the ground had been planted with po- 
tatoes. 

Respecifully yours, 
CHARLES H. ‘TOMLINSON. 

*The important inquiry is, which variety pro- 
duces the most grain in a row, or on an acre— 
which ripens earliest ?>— Conductor. 





NEW SPRING WHEAT. ; 
J. Buer, Esa.—Sir—I send you enclosed a 
small sample of Italian spring wheat. This 
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sample is taken from a parcel I purcha 
rt of the 


tion. "The seed was brought to this country in, 
1882 by Signor J. B. 4. Carbonai, from the ci-| 
ty of Florence, Italy: The cask was sald for, 
charges; | bought it, and finding it a heavy and. 
beautiful grain, prevailed with several of our far- 
mers to sow it; the result was most gratifying. 
Sowed side and side with our country spring 
wheat jt exceeded it two feet in height, standing 
on the ground, and yielded double the quantity, 
weighing 68 pounds tothe bushel. It has suc- 
ceedéd well every year since, producing from 25 
to $0 bushels to the acre; grows well on every va- 


riety of soil on which it has been sown, Very | Calves, 


few of our farmers will now sow winter wheat, 
finding this wheat a sure crop. 
Your ob’dt, 
J. HATHAWAY. 
Rome, N. Y. March 24, 1836.—Jbid. 


From the Newburgh Telegraph. 
April 7, 1836. 


To the Editor, Sir:—In your paper of the 24th 
ult. you publish from the Poughkeepsie Tele- 
graph, over the signature of Mr. Davin Harris, a 
farmer of that place, the whole amount.of the 
proceeds of his furm for the year 1835, which 
amounted to the round sum of $3,292 94; and 
the amount of the sales of the same (after deduc- 
tung $275 for labour) gave a nett profit of $2,447 
94. Yonask then “Is it the superiority in the 
soil of Old Dutchess, or the superior skill of her 
farmers, which enables them to shew results so in- 
comparably beyond any that have been shown 
from Old Orange,” and you quaintly remark, “see 
that it be not found in the latter,” viz: the su- 
perior skill of the farmers of Dutchess over those 
of Orange. Now sir | have no desire in the least 
to detract from the practice due, and justly due, 
to Mr. Harris, as an enterprising farmer, for 
knowing goes beyond report, and my opinion is 
that Mr. Harris is an enterprising man and a skil- 
ful farmer, or in the common phrase a good far- 
mer. But! do not think the result depended 
entirely on his superior skill, nor the superiority 
of the soil, but arose from the high state of culti- 
vation, combined with the location of Mr. Har- 
ris’ farm, added to the fact, that he basa hay 
press on his farm, for you will find that it was 
principally the sale of Hay which swelled the a- 
mountof sales. If yon dednct the price of the 
hay it leaves but $68544. Now I have been in- 
formed by Mr. Harris himself that bis farm is in 
a high state of cultivation, and | have heard that 
it contains 160 acres,and well supplied with 
meadow, and Mr. Haris had $23 50 per ton for 
the hay suld,which is at leastone third more 
than the ordinary price of hay. So that I would 


infer from this. (ifcorrect,) that it is not alone any peculiar properties in its soil. 


the superior skill of Mr. Harris nor the superior- 
ity of the soil, (though I have known Mr. Harris 
as a farmer of the town of Newburgh, and think 


that he is possessed of no ordinary degree of | the spring the land is manured by plonghing. 


skill ava farmer) that could have enabled him to 


shew any thing to be compared with his late} the: pr 
] think it is owing in a great mea-| That 


statement. 
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myself aia @ farmer of the tows of N 
|My farm consists of sixty acres, not ‘if 
any in Orange County, yet far inferior in’ stat ; 
of cultivation. Twélve anda halfdcresia a Wood | 
lot; about’ $0 acres (illable, part of whith if very = 
stony. Par i ae Hi ; 7s oe a 4 
‘It is principally ander grass: | will give you — 

a statement of my sales of this farm for the year” 





18865, es follows: weit Won Ae ae oe 

Butter (sold fresh, and freightdeduce 

 ted,) 9314 Ibs. 08 8H 
ves, aT rey Pa ‘70 46 

Beef, principally young eattle,® 9660) 

Potatoes 107} bush.374cts. 40.99. 

‘Pork, dead, A sid 716 29 

Cider, SS a . 12 60. 

Oats, 77 bushels, at 50 ets. < «996-80 

Rye, 194 bushels, at 94 cts. - 

Corn, 24 bushels, at 72 ets. 

rem cagen 1 “ bushels, at 50 cts. 

Apples Turnips, 

Poultry, A 


; $530-297. 
Now sir if asmall farm so situated will \pro- 
duce so much with a fatmer professing hardly or« 
dinary skill, what will be the result when enpe< 
rior skill, good soil and well cultivated farms are 
combined. {Ifyou think the above. would beng 
means of making our farmers speak out it is at 
your service. . site 
A SUBSCRIBER, .. 
Newburgh, March $1, 1886. . oi 
*T he sale of beef lessened my stock, but J 
have grain and hay to sell that will amount to. 
what the cattle butchered were worth last springy 
which will make the becf the gain of last yee 
winter but 10 Cows and 2 Horses. 
[From the Silk Calturist.] 
CULTURE OF ONIONS, re. 
The town of Wethersfield has long been fae 
mous for the large quantities of onions which = ~ 
are annually raised and exported to the We: co 
Indies and the Southern Siates. Ithts been sue 
perstituously supposed there is something in the: , 
soil of Wethersfield peculiarly adipted to the 
culture of onions ; and this whimhas’ no doabt 
discouraged many froin atrempting the eultiva- 
tion of this valuable root, in other sections of the 
country, equally favorable to its growth. ft is 
true the soil of Wethersfield is arich sandy ~—_ 
well adapted to horticultural purposes ; bata 
success of its inhabitants in the cnlture of onions, 
ig attributable in a muc!: greater degree, to a pur> 
ticular virtue in the fingers of its females, thaa 
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The business of raising onions in’ Wethers+ 
field, is reduced to a perfect system. The fol- 
lowing is the method of cultivation. Exrly ia 


in fine manure from the stable or barn-yard, ig 
jon of about ten loads to the 


neat cattle is preferred, us that af oh 3 








sure to the reasons I have stated. 


I therefore | horses is considered of too heating a natufe.—- 
hope that the farmers of Orange County will' After the manure is ploughed iv, the land is 





© ia sownin the following 
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jowed and laid ont into beds five Sect 


thé beds arc laid out by turning « furrow 

seach way. This males He. bes 
1. sisles and gives an opportunity 

Bree sat konld eombenccesion tor h-— 

ate then raked with an iron tooth, or com- 

e, and the aisles suffered to remain as 


, As easly ap the season will admit, the seed 
ing maoner, A rake, with 
the bet apart is drawn crosswise of the beds 
) purpose of making the reception 
seed. Theseed is then sowed in the drills 


i 


thumb and fingers, and covered with the 
rom ten to twelve pounds of seed is put 
acre. 
free 


F 
an After the plants come up they 
kept from weeds, which generally re- 
four weedings. A hoe of suitable width to 
between the rows is used in weeding, which 
muchlabor. When ripe they are pulled and 
tops cut off with aknife. A sufficient length 
top is left to tie them to the straw in roping. — 
‘bunches of 8 1-2 pounds asrequired by the 
State. An ofdinary crop is from 6000 to $000 


f 


£2 


+ topesto the acre. The quantity annually raised 


_ im. the town, is estimated from 1,000,000 to 


1,600,°00 ropes, which are sold at an average price 
of $2 a hundred, amounting to from $20,000 to 
0. 

Most ofthe laber of raising onions in Wethers- 
field, is performed by females. The cultivation 
of an acre requires fifty to sixty days labor 
of @ female, whose wages, including board is a- 
bout forty two cents a dey. Though many of 
the young ladies of Wethersfield spend a portion 
of time in their onion gardens ; yet in per- 
sonal beauty, education and politeness, they are 
om excelled by females of far less industrious ha- 


SALES OF STOCK CATTLE. 
Cincinnati, April 9. 
On Thursday there was an auction sale of the 
mock of cattle of the late Jeptha D. Garrard. We 
subjoin the names, age and blood of the differ- 


~ “eat animals, with the prices for which they sold. 


«Sach a schedule may be interesting now, and 
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Steuben, full-blooded Durham bull—two 
years old $465 
Wymph, 6 years old, full-blooded Durham 
bi cow $70 


heifer 575 
do 610 
cow $00 
do 295 
heifer $25 
cow 126 
heifer 80 
do 110 
do 180 
do 180 
do 150 
cow 200 
do 1380 
do 170 


do 


do 
do 
1 deo 
Little Blinky, 8 do x 
Star, 1 do t 
Cinderella, 1 do s 
calf @do ; 
2 do 15-16 
Otte, 1 do do 
and calf,6 do 
4 do 
do 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 

_ do 165 
bull 50 
cow 41 
do 68 

. do 82 
do 86 

boll calf 75 
cow 88 


Cherry & calf 5 do 
8 months 
lack, & ‘do 
Old Spike, 12 do 
Glasseye S$ do 
A steer, 1 do 
Hamilton, 1 do 15-16 
Spotty, 5 do 1-2 
A of oxen § years old, 80 
o. do 2 do 43 
There were a number of asets on the. 
ground from Kentucky and Indiana, as well as 
from all parts of Ohio, There was much compe- 
tition among the bidders, and in several ingstan- 
ces liberal advances were offered onthe above 
prices after the sale.—The farm, consisting of a- 
bout 475 acres, was bid off at $60 per acre. 
JOHN J..WRIGHT, Auctioneer. 


CUT-WORM. 

The ravages of this insect last spring, particu- 
larly in our corn fields, gives an importance to 
every suggestion which may promise a preventive. 
The remedy suggested below, has the sanction 
of philosophy as well as experience, and pro- 
mises the further benefit of being decidedly ben- 
eficial to the growth of the corn. 

The labor and expense of making the appli- 
cation are comparatively trivial. It is probably 
the caustic qualities of the alkali afforded by the 
ashes and lime, that keep the worm from the 
circle of its influence, or destroyed it. We copy 
the article from the Tennessee Farmer. 

“As goon asthe corn is covered with earth, 
leta hand follow, having a bag hanging at his 
side, containing ashes and plaster mixed, one 
third of the latter, and two thirds of the former, 
or ashes alone, either leached or unleached— 
The latter would probably be preferable—and 
let him drop a handful on each hill of corn. We 
would recommend, where it can be obtained, 
the partial substitution of lime for ashes, in 
which case, to preserve the hands of the drop- 
per from injury, it will be necessary for him to 
use a cup, shell, or gourd, with which to take up 
the lime—each bag should be large enough to 
contain as much of the substance used as the 
dropper can conveniently carry. We request 
our readers in this vicinity to give the foregoing 
a fair trial, and to furnish us with an accurate ac- 
count of the result, both as to its effects in pre- 
venting the ravages of the Cut-Worm and in in- 
creasing the the crop. In our use of ashes and 
plaster, they were dropped on the seed corn, 
and covered with it. The effect on the crop was 
decidedly and greatly beneficial. For prevent- 
ing the ravages of the Cut-Worm, there is good 
reason to believe that it would be best to depo- 
sit the ashes on the hill after the corn is covered, 
and this mode will probably be found nearly, 
if not quite, as beneficial in increasing the 
crop.” 


WIRE WORM. 
Schenectady, 18th June, 1835. 
Sin—In many parts of this country, the wire 
worm and grub have injured the corn, oats and 
barley, growing on land that had asryiy | been 
in Does ploughing grass land in the fall 
the worm? Iam inclined to think it does 


. — 


not, because a meadow on our Mohawk flats, 
containing four acres, was ploughed last fall and - 
rag meg kaka pager c 
in 8 solution ‘on 
three of the acres was digs seasrol’ oon ae 
The worms have been much more destructive a- 
mong the corn that was tarred, than thet which. 
was not. This was probably owing to their be- 
ing more numetous in that part of the field. A’ 
few days since, in reading one of late numbers: 
of that valuable English periodical the Farmers’ 
Series of Useful Knowledge, 1 found that in 
England they destroy these worms in grass lands 
in the following manner :—Knowing that the 
worms come above ground in the night, they at that 
time spread quicklime in a state of powder, ever 
the grass, which is evenly done by throwing it 
with a shovel high in the air from the rear of the: 
cart, which is driven across the field. The 
worms crawling about at that time are covered) 
with lime, which soon kills them. 
Respectfully yours, C. H. T. 

Remarxs.—The wire worm, we think, does 
not come to the surface at night—It remains 
fixed in the corn upon which it preys. [t is the 
alkaline property of the lime, carried down by 
water, which destroysthem, if any thing. Tar 
is no preventive, ner fall ploughing, nor any ap- 
plication that we know of. Salt, at the rate of 
two or three bushels to the acre, is said to be ef- 
ficacious.—The grub or cut-worm comes to the 
surface at night—Albany Cultivator. 


Seed Corn, that is steeped preparatory to 
planting, should not be suffered to dry on the 
surface of the ground, or by exposure too long. 
to the sun, but should be buried in the earth 
while moist. In our last spring’s planting, after 
finishing one field, which came up well, the seed 
was left exposed, a day, in a basket, to the sun, 
and planted the day following. Much of this 
seed failed to vegetate, and some ‘of that which 
grew, had a sickly, dwarfish appearance through 
the season. The like happened to Mr. Weston, 
of Washington, and Mr. Brewster of Oneida. 
Another gentleman bas informed us that he 
planted steeped seed: that the three first rows 
were covered immediately, but that the residue 
was not covered until the whole field had been 
dropped, and the seed become dry. The three 
rows came up and grew well; the residue came 
up but imperfectly, and the plants they produced 
were inferior and dwarfish. The cause of these 
failures may be thus explained: Germination 
had commenced in the steep; a chemical change 
had taken place in the cotyledons, in the matter 
which feeds and sustains the young plant till it 
developes its leaves, and can take care of itself, 
—and by the subsequent drying, this nutriment 
was partially or wholly destroyed, and the corn 
failed to grow, or grew but feebly, for want of it. 
Where germination is stopped, after it hes com- 
menced, for want of moisture, the vitality of the: 
seed cannot be again resuscitated. We have had 
seed corn, after ithad been steeped, kept good 
ina basket 5 days, ina cellar, where it sprouted, 
and was afterwards planted, and grew well.— 
Cultivator. ; 





Vinegar in Cream—The difficulty and labour 
freqiently attending the churning of butter, led 
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to try a variety. of experiments to ascertain if 
ee ST cn te Webovored bee was bu 
come quicker than the usual mode. After 
several thi I found that: by adding a ta 
spoonful of good vinegar to four gallons of cream, 
when put into the churn, I obtained batter in from 
seven to eight minutes. If this information will 
be of any service 10 your subscribers, you are at 
liberty to publish it.— Far. & Mech. 
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Receipt for making cold Soap.—The leach 
tub or need waa covered at the bottom 
with straw and sticks—then put in a bushel of 
ashes, then two or three quarts of unslacked lime, 
upon which you must throw two quarts of boiling 
water to excite fermentation and slack the lime; 
in another bushel of ashes and as much more 
Fime and water, and continue to do so until your 
vessel is full; put in hot water till you can draw 
off the lye, after which the heat of the water is 
not of much consequence. You must have, at 
least, two thirds of a bushel of lime to a hogs- 
head, if you wish your soap to be made quick ; 
one hogshead of ashes will make two barrels of 
soap. When you draw off your lye you must 
keep your first two pailfuls by themselves, and 
the next two in another vessel, and the third two 
in another vessel still; then weigh 29 pounds of 
clear, strained grease, or of scraps, without strain- 
ing, $2 pounds, put into a kettle with three 
pounds of rosin; then pour over it one pailful of 
lye from the first drawn.vessel, and.one from the 
second drawn vessel; put it over the fire and let 
it boil twenty minutes—-be particular to add no 
lye over the fire, but swing off the crane if it is 
in danger of boiling over; put it into your barrel 
and add one pailful of lye from the third drawn 
vessel, and give it a thorough stirring; then weigh 
your grease for another barrel, and take the lye 
remaining in the vessels, in the same manner as 
for the first barrel; then draw off your weak lye, 
and fill up the vessels as fast as possible, remem- 
bering to put half to each batrel, that they may 
be equally strong; if your leach run through fast 
you may have your barrels full in an hour, and so 
hard that you can hardly stir them. You must 
stir it after you begin to put in your lye, till your 
barrel is full. Fourteen quarts of melted grease 
is the quantity for a barrel. 
[Many families in this town make their soap 


according to the foregoing, with perfect success. | 
— Hamp. Gaz. 





_Fruit Trees.—Let it be observed as a general 
rile, alwaysto plant or transplant your fruit trees 
before a leaf expands or a blossom appears; it is 


true, that some plant later, but never with equal 
success. 


_—_—_—__—_—_—_{_£_{=_=_——— 
OXEN WANTED. 


HE EDITOR OF THE FARMER AND GARD- 
Ta Baltimore, Md. wishes to purchase 4 pair of 
Eastern OXEN. It is necessary that they should be 

matches, young, large sized, well broken, of docile 

tion, and that the yoke in which they have been 
used to work should accompany each pair. 

Farmers and others, to the eastward, ing such 
pd will please make immediate application, stating 
p beng arond &e: of their respective Oxen, price deliver- 
st Baltimore, and time when they can be delivered 


May Uh, “at. 







SPLENDID DOUBLE DAHLIAS—FIELD 
BEANS, ke. eA 





ca es will be sent to every icant, and orders for 
trees, plants, or for garden, sctigesl tad dana seeds 
will receive the utmost atten’ 


650 bushels of White Field BEANS of a Me sof 
quality and of a very prolific variety, at $2 per by 
barrel or tierco— Terms Cash. 
ae, Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, near New 
ork. 





FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
WARRANTED GROWTH, 1835. 


HE subscriber has just received and is now opening a 
large and su assortinent of garpew and 
Fie_p seeds, growth 1835. : 

All those seeds which can be raised to advantage in this 
country, are saved by careful seed raisers at the Eiairmont 
Seed Gardens, weer he et sot nce et 
cessary to importare principally from the sou Europe, 
m ery they become so well matured, that their vitality is 
preserved much longer than those obtained from the hu- 
mid climate of England. 

Of the endless variety of ee ya Lettuce, Peas, Beans, 

&c., none are retained but such es.are known 
to be truly excellent. 


The most inent seeds received, and in store, are 

250 bushels Garden Peas of various sorts. 

95 ee a oe ss tos 

2000 lbs. Cabbage Seeds. bout 35 sorts, among 
which are the Scotch Early Yerk, London Battersea, Flat 
Dutch, Globe Savoy, Early Harvest, &c 

150 tbs Cucumber seed, about 12 sorts, among which 
are Keene’s Long Green, Long Green Turkey, &c. 

1800 Ibs. Radish seeds—principally of Short top Scarlet, 
Yellow and Red Turnip. 

300 Ibs. Beet and cary tabu ye seed. 

50 lbs. Green Curled cole, or Scotch Kale, purple 
curled — blue curled, &c. 

35 Ibs. Cauliflower and Brocoli—best European sorts. 

200 Ibs. Carrot seed—for garden and field. 

75 lbs. Lettuce seed—the curled Silecia, large white or 
Lazy, brown Dutch and Malta, are best sorts, the latter 
particularly fine for forcing. 

270lbs. Onion seed—several French and American sorts. 

Also—Tart Rhubart seed, Tomato, Egg plant, Squash, 
Black and Orange Salsafy, Spinach, Peppers, Ockra, Flag 
Leek, Cress, Celery, Endive. * ¢. 

FIELD SEED. 

60 bush. English and liglion Rye grass seed. 

50 do Green Sioard gross, for yards, &c, 

1,200tbs. Scarlet Trefoil or clover, Trifolium Incarnatum. 

800 lbs. Lucerne or French clover. 

= bush. English me We oats. 

50 lbs. Skinless or Huskless oats—new—great product, 

150 bush. best English and American Early Potatoes. 

100 lbs. Gama Grass seed this grass bears cutting eve- 


‘ ry 15 days, and of course the product is immense. 


50 bush. White and Yellow Field corn. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Light st. near Pratt. 





FLOWER SEEDS, 
Tim ting most so:te about 15th ba 
: Ce PL OWER SEEDS, 0 near of 
annual, biennial and [axsoree, put up in 
papets at 64 cis, each, or $5 pe: 100. 
R, SINCLAIR, jr. 


may 19 _ Light near Prats gt, wharf, 























Beane, i = SRF 
Conn, low, pebeasheb ven stints 
ad eat Peetagacetereenee 
Corron V serteseqeeraqeerere 
* Nath Orsdlianrre rc, 


Upland, secedecerevevecas 
Faaruens, eoveeerecesarerteenece 


Seeepedececece*e ebedhos 





Froun& Mgat—Best wh. wh’t fam.| barrel. 
Do. do. baker’s.-+++. * “oe 
Do. ° cosets & 
SaperHow. st. in pei ‘s 
6 4 wagon pr _« 
DENIED atintens ene) 6 


Susquehanna,.......+.. 


Sst stnctha 





“ 
“oe 
R jg Pte r Rees Seeeeseseres “ 
Kiln-dried Meal, ‘in hhds:) hhd 
do. in bbls. | bbl. 
Grass Sezps, red Clover eeoveeee Pri ty 
Ti herds of the north) “ — 
gr Pee. ceeseoesesere “ 4s. ¥ - 
Tall meadow Oat, ++. 0s +000 “ nll - 
Herds, or red LOP, <> ecedoons 1“ . — i 
Hay, in bulk,-or-cccarsregpeeveces ton, 20 Oo Y. 
Hemp, country, dew eorecee pound. me 
gp eteoe " % 
Hogs, on the hoof,.+osessececevnes ‘9 a 
s gr ereeeeavece —- 
Hors—first BOF, oo cccccgescceveces — 
ARE: TY WO . —- , 
re POP _—_ 
Limg, CORO OMeeeeEeeEeePeseseees ’ ‘ST. 
Musraap Sezp, ondercer a 
Oats, Coco reeeteeeeveaseeraseeees 4 45 
Peas, red woeeerrccaeescesecee 





OFS, -cecccenevcscvece es 
PLASTER Panis, in the stone,..+».. 


Ground, +++e+e08+ barre]. 
Parma Cunista Beaw,..s.+++.+++/bushel. 


Races, - eeeee COOCR ROO EHO Ee OOF eDeEs und. 
TE, SPC Ce OHHH OS CSSE RES ESES ES OR SES 1. 
Susquebannah, =, “ 


Tosacco, crop, common,++++++++.- 100 
brown and fed,....| 
fine red, sopeeseess “ 
“ wrappery, suitable) * 
for segars,.++++» “ 
** yetlow and red,...| 
«6 geet sallow, eee “ 
‘fine yellow, »»+.+.+ : 
macnn: ie 


%, 
Ss eae. 


888883 Ssess. 


eaada 


Virginia, eeeeereeeeartos “ 

Rappahannock,..+, +++. si 
Kentucky, «+.0++rryeee- 
Weyrghie, eee Ceeeeeeeeereeeee 










im ey 
# 


Eveze| 
Hl lee 

















Wasser, lst of. in bbls.-0) lon. 
“7 in er z 34 
wagon price. = 
Wacow Freicnts, to Pittsburgh, 100 Ibs} 2°25) —— 
To Wheeling,.| “ 3 — 
-  |washed.'untowa 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound,/55¢o 6830 32 
Full Merino,..++sseeee+ ee “ 48 55 28. 30 
Three fourths Merino,......| ‘* |45 48.26. 98 
bie ll fourth Blech S a soles 7 
mmon & one fourth Meri. 
Palled,... eeeeee eeeeerenee eel | 66 iss 40 | t? | 
= —— a 
GAMA GRASS ROOTS. ‘ate 
5000 Gama Grass roots will be received, and for 
sale about the 20th of March. By 


roots of this valuable grass, farmers wil] gain the ad > , 
tw ‘ 
yt + panos plantation 
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n 
rPenneylvania Bks.14a2 
laware [ander $5)....3n4 
[over 5]....+++da? 

ichigan Banks,...... oootin 

, ian Go.ccse veces dw 


APPLEE; des oe bee e re tevcedeesss. a — 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured... -/,ound. 7, Bled 

rs bese ° “ } —— 

a ceeeesGOss oore “: 13 14 
COUMPYssedeeer) HE 13 134 

in tbe. & helt tbs.) « 25 $f 

Peeeccansarederorrew “ 20 22 

My coceecpereswenreseeeseviess barrel. pe —_= 
Canvas, three to'six wooks old-.+-) gach. | 4 50 | 6 00 

. nS SPN So * 120 00 145 00 
b. : pr enemennaneterrebeseses “ 9 00 12 00 
’ ‘Meat, for family USC;+4+++s-)100)bs:| —— | 2 87 
: Rez, is wy eee “ ae I 87 
* t lecsceeveeosecverssrssenecess!| GOZEN.| —— 12 
x , Bind, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.) 8 00 | —— 
see 5 6 No. 2, “1675 | — 

~ © | Herrings, salted, No. }....... wei? Oe 
Mapkerol, No. 2, 9:25;—--No. 3): « | —~ | 6 50 

* 4 Bod, salted,...-0eev-sse00++| cwt. | 3 3 25 

; LARD, soe cee cpentecorccececerecens pound. ci — 

X BANK NOTE TABLE. i 

for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
Lottery & Exchange tiroker, No. 94, corner of 

i and North streets. 
v. 8. Bank, Goodocccose Mt VIRGINIA. 

Branch at Baltimore,..--do Fi Bank of Virginia ta? 
‘Other bh pn eeee?* eo oA Bank o Virginia, setees oeeedO 
MARYLAND. __||"ranch at Fredericksburg do 

Banks in Baltimore,.----par) Petersburg,........ soveee dO 

Ny-* eareceeree fa j\Norfolk, ®*eee eeesee**eeeedO 

nneeeceeces sess +G0l Winchester, coee.eseeceses do 

Westminster, sonceccoree GU Lynchburg, eeeeeeeeeee do 

Farmers’ Bank of Mary'd, 60) Danville,............. d 

Do. payable at Esston,,»-doj\iank of the Valley, ....do 

y ae 5 per ct. dis-/'tranch at Romney,..... 1 

, ; steesesedeoeeedal! Do. Charlestown, .do 
vevsseesossoreettl| Do. Leesburg,...... do 

DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 3404 

, Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3a4 
* b, 7 Banks, 4. | New Jersey Hanks gen. 14a? 
’ ; New York City,.......4a 
PENNSYLVANIA. New York State,....24a3 
Miladelphia,...+s+r+r-+-+kn Massachusetts,......: a2} 
bersburg,.+++++++++-5", Connecticut,....... 2a2s 

yeburg covcescocesos sol New Hampshire, eee ads 

Mp eevevereeeee+Du2h] Maine,.........86- 2a2 

OTB severe e sosecerscees Rhode Island, ..... - 2a2 


North Carolina, .... .3a34 
South Carolina,..... 3a34 
Beers she ccc ces 4a4 
New Orleans........ 5 

















SUPERB DOUBLE DAULIAS. 





The subscriber has now the 
pleasure to offer to bis friends a 
vumervus collection of those splen- 
did FLOWER ROOTS. Theas 
surtnent consists of sbout 
hundred fine varieties, embracing 
oli the various shad 
¢¥Printed directions, relative to 


and col 





planting aud general management 


will be furnished tu eaoh puretaser. 


each. 
ore are taken, 
may 10 





CONTENTS OF 


Price 5075 cents, 


A liberal discuunt will be made when | doz. 


ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. . 


Light, near Pratt street whf._ 





“THIS NUMBER. 


"Notice of ‘he searon, long continued drought, &e—ap- 
plication of long manore--remarks on the fate of the 
mersoria)] of the Agricultural Convention of Virginia— 


notice of 


inv- Professor Low on the diseases of 


Steep—comp st manure—cure fur the gapes in chickens 


ns 
and profit 
of grass 





communication on Beet :oot Sugar—policy 
eval farme—culture of corn, management 
“3 seeds a. etme + mangel poe valu- 

variety of spring wheat—great product of a smali 
Milena of eaioning = 


onions—sales of stock 





















No. 36 W. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. 25, 1880. 


and with greater facility, and hopes to merit continued 
patronage. He now presenta to the public an article 
new in its construction, for grinding corn and cob for 
feeding horses and stock. To those who approve ths 
mode of this machine is worthy their attention. 
Also, Corn She to be worked by hand or borse-power. 
He has a variety of Straw Cutters; but his own patented 
Cylindrica! Straw Catter is not surpassed by ay other 
implement of the kind in existence; he has recently made 
some improvements in their contraction, which adds to 
their cost, and for which he bas been obliged to add a 
trifling advance on the price of the small size:— his prices 
for them being as follows, viz: 
11 inch Revolving Bottoms $30, with extra pair of 
knives. 3 


11 “ Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 3i 
13 “* Permapent Bottom 43, do do do 48 
13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 50 
15 “ Revolving Bottom 50, do do do 56 


20 “ Large size fitted.for hurse-power 80, do do 9" 
His variety of Ploughs embraces almost every descrip- 
tion and size that are worthy of notice, from a small seed 
Plough to the large rail road Plough— Gideon Davis’ !m- 
proved Ploughs in all their variety, with cast and wrought 
shares; these castings are now made on his own premises, 
of the best stock and with special care; a supply of them 
always on hand to sell rate from the ploughs when 
required. Ox Scrapers for levelling hills, &c.; common 
and patent Wheat Fans; Fox & Borland's spring concave 
Thrashing Machines, large and small size, and portable 
horse powers for the latter; also oneof Z. Booth’s 2 horse 
Thiashing-Machines and stationary horse power for the 
are Wool Spinners, and Wat- 


same; Brown's vertical 
achine, both very simple and 


son’s patent Washi 
usefu) machines fur 
corn and tobacco Cultivators; superior grain Cradles; and 
a great variety uf other farming implements of a prime 
quality, and all on reasonab'e terms, at wholesale and 
retail. 
Likewise in atore— Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 
Grass Seed of superior quality. 
mh 22—e02m ONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GRASS 
SEEDS, &c. 

AMES MOORE, successor of Sinclair & Moore, Light 

street near Pratt, tenders his thanks to the agricultu- 
ral community, for the liberal p»tronage heretof ure afford- 
ed to the Maryland Agricultura! Repository, and t- 
fully invites the attention of farmers and others, to his 
stock of articles now on hand, comprising a large assort- 
ment of PLOUGHS of the most approved patterns, both 
wrought and cast shears, and of sizes adapted to all the 
purposes of agriculture—also Hill side and double mou d 
board ploughs. 

Corn cultivators of different kinds, those with five 
wrought tines generally preferred: Harrows of different 
shapes and sizes. 

Corn shellers, the usefulness of which hasbeen fully at- 
tested, and the increased sales of the last year, together 
with the many impressions of their ut lity, by those who 
use them, give evidence of their excellence— price $20. 
Subject to a discount of 5 per cent for cash payment.— 
Price from $15 to $30. Improved Wheat Fans, of diiler- 
ent sizes. 

Cylindrical Straw cutters, a superior article for cutting 
any kind of long forage, 20 inch boxes adapted to horse 
power, $75—extra knives per set $6. 14 inch box adapt- 
ed to apne ae nives $5 per set. 11 
inch box which has some recent improvements $30—ex- 
oe Common dutch straw cutters from 

Garden and Field Tools, such as spades, hovel. peice 








ine variety of forms, kc. get ae me Rg pg ng 
Wore ‘wine emsens, Rus, ecller windows satan 


milies; Harrows; double and single | ¢, 








Cotton Gins made to order—G 
srooel tins made | order rain Cradies—Harvest tools 
Machines fur sowing clover seed. which distribute the 


HE la bimeeif again of the commence- with larity Over a space of 12 feet at a time. 
my ee cae es to express his grateful thanks ee eee rave rire bo wah 
to his nameyous friends and customers for their kind and | extra castings fur ploughs of all kinds, Threshing ma. 
Jiberal onpmatt.of bie Agriosharnl:diabieimapn nes © chines, Horse powers, Mill work, wi weights, &e 
happy to say that his ceascless exertions to acommo- | etn be furnished or made to order uf the best quality and’ 
ame at op ee poy pr Sj eaenenen FELD SEED 

ment. them, a wi is esent im- Ss. 
precemenly and Machinery, he is able to manufacture! Orchard grass, Herds grass, Tall meadow oat grass.— 
is Agricultural, Implements much better than formerly, | Timothy and Clover; also un hand a lot of Raffle oats.— 


— Millet, Potato ats, &e. 
etail sales mont'y confined to town acceptances, or to 
eash for which a discount, will be made on implements. 


LIS’ OF FLOWER SEEDS, 


R SALE BY R. SINCLAIR, Jr. Pratt 
street, Baltimore eee 
A. signifies annual flowers. 


TIME OF SOWING, LAST OF APRIL TO JUNE. 





Ageratum, A. Joacobea, P. W., & yellow, A 
Amaranthos, A. ~ Jobs Tears. 
Auricala. Javob's Ladder. 


Argemone, gr. flowering A. Larkspur, mixed, dble. A. 
Asters, mixed Duteh, A. Lupins, 4 sorts, A, 


Fs * China, oe . sewer >. 
nemone, mi . a id, Aftican mixed, 
Bottle, Blae. Sean’ Pocash. 

Balloon Vine, A. Monk's Hood. 

Broom Scotch, A. Monkey Flower, mized. 
Balsamine. Oleander. 

Cacalia, scarlet, A. Onethera, 5 fine corts. 
Cock-comb, A. Pea, everlasting, P. 
Clarkia, A. Ditto, sweet, 6 sorts, A. 
Chrysanthemum, mixed. Poppy, mixed, A. 
Candytuft, A. Puks, 6 fine sorts. 


- - Carnation. 
Purple Tuped Clary. 
Persicaria, mixed, A. 


Cypress Vine, A. 
Catterpillars, A. 
Collinsea, gr. flowering,A. 


Cubea, climbing. Prince's Feather. 
Columbine, Dobie. Primrose, purple. 
Convolvolus. Pentapetes, scarlet, A. 
Cowslip. Penwinkle, R. & white. 
Canterbury Bells. Polyanthue. 

wreopsis. Rudbec'’ ia, A. 
Cardinal Fower, scarlet. © Snap Dragon, scarlet. 
Cowslip. Snails, A. 
Devil in-a Bush, Sur. Flower, A. 
Euphorbia, variegated, A. Sensitive, A. 


Egg Plant, white. 


Schizanthus, A. 
Fox Glove, mixed. 


Scarlet Synchnis. 


Forget me not, A. Shot, Indian. 
Gourd, 3 fine sorts, A. Sultan, P. & white, A. 
Gilia, blue. Scabius-sweet. 


Gillyflower, stock. 
ditto German, mixed. 
Honesty, or Satin Flower. 
Hollyhock. 
Hedge Hogs, A. 
Heart’s Ease, A. 
Hybiecus, gr. flowering. 
Honeysuckle, French, A. 
Ipomea, mixed, A. . 
ALSO — 20 fine new sorts of flowers. 


THE SILK. MANUAL. 

J UST published and fur sale by Sinclair & Moore and 

Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the Maryland Agricultural Re- 
pository, Light ovar Pratt street, imore, a complete 
Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain instructions 
are laid down for the cullue of the Mulberry, the feeding 
of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling, 
spinning and dying of the Silk. In fine, it is a perfeck 
Manual, and comprises every department of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It is 
demonstrated in this Manual, that ly upwards of 
$500 may be netted from an acre in the sluares ond it is 
a singular fact connected with the Mulb:«rry ag adapted 
to the making of dilk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
crypt yr br entered reer ts 9 
raised on ing greatly superior in elasticity 
richness of gloss to on grown on rich grounds. 

Price—per copy, 50 cents. 
Liveral discounts made to the trade. 


> 


Swallow-wort. 
Thistle, Scotch, A. 
Touch-me-not, A. 
Traveller's Joy. 
Trailing Nalano. 
Virgin’s Bower. 
Wall flower, bloody. 
Zinnia, A. 








| EASeyeaggegcsaees 


